110                               RUFUS  ISAACS

For he \vas blessed by Nature with an amazing power of rapid
recuperation aided by his faculty for sleep. When the courts
rose, he would appear to be almost at his last gasp. His face,
never highly coloured, would be the ivory white of old parch-
ment ; his eyes would be sunken and encircled with black rings ;
his shoulders would stoop $ even his voice would be hoarse and
toneless. In forty-eight hours he would have shed twenty years.
Sun-burned, bright-eyed, upright, gay and active, he was almost
unrecognizably transformed, and by the end of a week he would
be cheerfully complaining that his son was so much older than
himself that he had no one with whom to get into mischief.

For this startling rejuvenation he had to thank his almost
unlimited capacity, so rare among hard-working men, for suddenly
and for a prolonged period doing absolutely nothing at all. Both
mind and body were so perfectly under control that he could
switch the engine off and drift idly for days on end as soon as the
opportunity offered.

He required no form of amusement to distract his mind from
its recent responsibilities and labours. The change from hectic
activity to placid passivity was effortless and immediate and con-
tinued until he felt his mental and physical batteries to be suffi-
ciently recharged. He never made the mistake of plunging into
violent physical exercise as soon as he was free from the enforced
confinement of his working life. If the weather allowed, he would
sit for hours in the hottest sun, hatless and content, until he was
surprised and slightly aggrieved to find that the skin of his face
had become scorched and painful in the process. If the weather
was bad, he would sit indoors paying casual attention to a novel.
In either case the bulk of the day would be dedicated to making up
arrears of sleep. This result might have been best achieved by
staying for a day or two in bed, but he detested the experience so
heartily on the rare occasions when he was compelled to endure it
that he would never submit to it voluntarily ; he would always
come down to breakfast, however late, rather than have it in his
own room.

In spite of the pressure upon him when the courts were sitting
he had struggled jealously to make time to walk on fine mornings
at least some pan of the way from Palace Court through Kensing-
ton Gardens, but as his practice increased he could no longer
spare even a few minutes for exercise. The journey from Bays-
water to the Temple already occupied every available moment.
He and his wife therefore decided to move farther toward the
centre of London and in 1905 took 52 (now 96) Park Lane, one
of the still surviving crescent of Georgian houses facing Grosvenor